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\ Mother-infant interaction 

Abstract ^* * . • 

X • - ■ ■ .... . • . 

One hundred *thircy-four mothers and their newborn infants >were 
studied in order' to evaluate th^ relationships between neonatal *'style 
and mother-^lnfant' interaction* fhe procedure included a newborn as- 
sessnient with the Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale>and two inother- 
infant interaction observations, one carried out duidLng feeding and . 
the other during a semi-s'tinactured situatioru^- The results indicated 
that there were consistent relntionshirs, betv^ecn infant and maternal* 
behaviors; raore alert .and responsive infants have more responsive and 
sensitive mothers. These consistencies were found for both infants' 
and mothers across the different situations, 'Possible directional in- 
tgrpretati^hs 6{ the findings were propose'd. 
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•With the recent shift in focus in parent-child* interaction re- 
search from an emphasis on the parents' contribution, to concern \;lth 
gaining a better un^ierstanding of the" interactional process, the child's 
relative con,fer1^ution has become of more inte,rest' (Bell, 1968; 1974), 
Observational studies including different parent-child ii^teractibn sit- 
uations as well as independent assessments qf both the parent and child 
have provided data pertinent to .these isjBues. Theoretical and empirJ:-* 
cal research focusing on the infant include studies of individual dif- 
ferences (Korner, 1973; Wolff, 196^; Ashton, 1973; Escaloria, 1968) and 
infai\t temperament and style (Thomas, Chess, Birch, Her tig L Kom, 1964; 
Rutter/ 1970;^Carey, 1970; 1973).. A major concern of these investiga- 
tors has been the effect of* infant state and temperament on othQr behav- 

ioral measures or on the interactive process. Some recent work' utiliz- 

f • ' ^ ' ' ' 

ing -neonatal assessments has provided a means of studying other possible 

-variations in infant style (Brazelton, '1973;. Osof sky & Danzger, 1974;' 

Brazelton, Note 1; Horowitz, Note' 2; Osofsky and O'Cojinell, Nqte 3). 

Parent?* beKai:riors have been measured utilizing both observations and 

interviews whi^ have included general and specific questions about child 

rearing. The obse^ational studies have attempted to define the paren-ts*^ 

conttibution to the "interactive proce*ss. In several recent .studies of 

parental childrearing .als^itudes, factor analyses of the individual items 
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have been carried out yielding more specific and possibly predictive 
clusters (Duchovniy, Note 4; Parke, Note "5;' Osof sky , Note 6). 

. In studies of parent-infaat relationships, it hcs been found that 
age, sex (Lewis, 1972; Moss, 1967), social class (Lewis & Wilson, 1972-; 
Tul-kin & Kagan, 1972) and parity (Thoman, Tui-ner, Leidtrr.an & Bgrnott, 
1970) iay affect the patterns of parent-child interaction. In addition 
both mothers* and fathers' behaviors are affected <^urin3 the parent-in- 
fant interaction cltuation by the. presence of c\?ch ether (Ban & Lewis, 
1974; KQtelchcck,' Note 7;- Parke, Note 8; Pederscn, Note 9). However, 
few studies have investigated tlt^ relationships between newborn style 
and the early parent- infant relationship: • 

Tlie purjjase of the present study was to investigate the relation- 
ships between early mother-infant interaction and newborn style in two 
' different observational situations. Consistencies ancl inconsistencies- 
in observed newborn behavior were studied across situations and in re- 
lation to the newborn behavioral assessment measure. .Maternal consis- 
tency and inconsistency was evaluated in the^ two situations * 

Method . : ' 
Subjects . / ' 

The subjects were 134 mothers and their newborn infants randomly 

V 

samjxled from the pop^ulation born at Temple University Hospital in Phii- 
adelplj^a between September 1973 .and June 197A. All subjects were non- 
white and of lower socioecottomic status. The infants were betv/ee'n 2 
and 4 days old when included in the study. The sample included 73 boys 
and 61 girls; 59 percent of the Infants were first-borns'. Mothers 
ranged in age froi? 13 -to 07 (x = 19'.90)." ■ • 
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. Procedure ' ^ • 

•Following a strategy used su'ccessf Ully in an earlier study, the 
mothers were approached while they were in the hoopital and asked if 
they would be willing to participate in a study about mothers and their 
infants. 'The mothers were told that they vrould be* observed with their 
infants on two- separate occasions, one time Muring feeding and the 'other 
at a convenient tirae for them and the baby. ' FixLlowing the ob^rvations 
\ the-y were told that they would be asked some questions about their fam- 
ily and childrearing -attitudes/ The mothers were informed that their 
infants would be evaluated developmentally . After they agreed to parti- 
cipate, convenient times were arranged to carry out the procedures dur- 
ing their four-day hospital stay. It was, considered essential that the 
interviewers and observers be attentive to the mothers'* and infants' 
needs and that they de^^elop rapport with the mothers to Optimize cooper- 
cation. The experimenters were two young white women who worked as sup- 
portive staff in the hospital. , Only three mothers who were approached 
refused to participate in the projest. . \ 

Behavioral Observations t 

— " ^ ' 

The first behavioral observation took place for about 15 minutes • 
during a scheduled feeding time. All mothers were bottle feeding. (Few 
women in the hospital breastfed their infants; therefore those who were 
breastfeeding were eliminated from* the saxaple since it would not have 
been possible to ^tai n a" sufficient number for comparison purposes.) A 
description of the feeding observation and the maternal and infant rat- 
ing scales has been reported in a previous publication \osof sky & Danz- 
ger,'^1974):^ " / ' 
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■A second Sahavioral observation, called the "stimulation" situa- 
tlon, also took place"* for about 15 minutes at a time period between Ih 
and* 2 hours after the scheduJ.^d feeding.- This time interval was chosen 
because it seems to be an optimal'period for obtaining responses from a 
newborn in an alert, awake state as compared 'with .a '-crying or sleepy 
state (Braselton, 1973), " For this observation the infants were awakened 
by the experimenter, if they were not alrea,dy awake, and given to their 
mothers. The mothers ware then asked to present various stijnuli to their 
infants, directed generally as to how they might do it, and' observed 
during the interaction. The 'f ollov;ing tasks, adapted from'^itemB on the 
Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale (Brazelton^ 1973), were performed 
by the mothers in interaction with their infants. The tasks were designed 
to be as similar as possible to those used during the Brazelton assess- 
ment in order to mininiize the behavioral differences" due to the use of 
different methods. Similar infant and maternal behaviors were also rated 
for both observational situations. Maternal behaviors * and infant re- 
sponses during the stimulation situation were rated separately for each 
of the tasks. 

w 

!• Inanijnate auditory stimulus (rattle) : The mother was asked to 



. shake a rattle on the side o# her infant's head. 
2. Inanimate visual stimulus (ball) : The mother \^as asked to move 
a red ball in front of her infant's face. 



Descriptive and coding manuals lot' rating maternal and infant behaviors 
Q on these tasks are available from /.the author. 
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3. Anlmade audit($ry stinulrus (voice) : The mother was asked to 

* • • ' ■ / 

t^lk to her infant on the side/of his/htr head. 

te visual sti nulus (fac^) : The aother was asked to look 
'dt her* infant's face and to move her head back and forth in 
front 'of hin/her. • . 

5. Animate auditory and visual stinulus (face and voice) : The^ 
mother was asked to look at her infant, talk to him/her and 
move her head back and forth in front of him/her all at the 
same time. ^ • ' 

6. Cuddliness : The^ mother was asked to pick up her infant and 
hold or cuddle hxa/iher. , 

Individual measur'es of maternal behaviors were rated for each sit- 
•uation. Tollov/ing ^the individual ratings, an overall assessment -was 
made of the motherr's general sensitivity combining heir technique and per- 
sistence over all of the situations. Infant state was rated at the be- , 
ginning of each \ask and infant behavioral responses were rated separ- 
ately for each task situation. Inter-rater reliabilities for the stimu- 
lation situation ranged from .75 to .97 (x =s.86). 
Neonatal Evaluations 

Infants were ev^uated between two and four days of age using the 
Brazelton Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale (Brazelton, 1973; Osofsky 
& Danzger, 1974; Horo\7itz et al. Note 2). After training, inter-rater, 
reliability for the testers on the Brazelton items ranged from .8-9 to 
.99. 

* Results 

The results will be presented in term^> of th^ replication of pre- 
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vious findings, relationships among behaviors, and possible direction- 

"al .interpretations of the data. Only significant findings are include 

ed in the tables. Demographic data for a smaller sample dravm from the 

same population have^been reported iri a previous study (Osofsky L Danz- 

» 

ger, 1974) and are essentially the same for the current san:ple; there- 

fore this infomation will not be presented. 

Perinatal Characteristics and Neonatal A^sessiuen t tk asurcs 

Primiparous r.others (having their first baby) had longer labors 
(r = .3(J, p<.01), but raultiparous mdthers received more medication and 
anaesthesia during labor and delivery (r = .28, p<.01). Mothers^hav- 
ing longer labors had newborns who exhibited less self-quieting behav 
ior (r = .'21, p<.01) and hand-to-mouth activity (r = --.23, p<.Ol),' 
jnore startles (r = .17, p<C.05) and higher rapidity of buildup (r = .20, 
p^.05). Newborns with higher 5 minute Apgar scores generally scored 
higher on individual items clustering to form the Reactivity factor of 
the Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale ^(Horowitz, Note 2; Osofsky & 
O'Connell, Note 3), including peak of excitement (r' = .25, p<401), rap- 
idity of buildup (r = .17, p<.05) and activity (r = -.17, p<.05). 
These newborns were also higher on self-quieting activity (r = .17, p^.05 
During the^ feeding situation, they looked at their mothers more and res- 
ponded more to auditory ^stimulation. 

There were only two sex differences for the neonatal assessments or 
observational data; females were more cuddly ^nd males had a higher 
state for the presentation of 2 of the 5 stimuli during the stimulation 
observation. In terms of birth order differences, firsts-born infants 
generally had lower states (r = .22, p<.05), took longer to habituate 
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to the inanimate auditory stiiQuliis (r ==,--21, p<.05) and the pinprick 
(r = --•20, p<,05) and hafl a lower peak of excitement (r = ,19, p<^5). 
These few se:: and birth order differences were the only ones noted in 
the current: study. 

Neonatal Chcirac teri.^tics and >fother-Inf ant Introroction durinp, FcocKrj : 
Replication of Prcvjous Findings 

- In an earlier study (O^cfsky & Danzger, 1970j data was reported 
indicating that there are consistencies in infant state and behavioral 
measures across situations as well as consistent' "and interactive relc^- 
tlonships between patterns of maternal and infant behaviors in corres- 
ponding areas when observed duting feeding. The portions of this study 
, that were designed to replicate the earlier findings essentially accom- 
plished this objective. The infants who were alert and responsive dur- 
ing the Brazelton assessment were also responsive during the feeding 
observation and had mothers who presented more visual, auditory and tac- 
tile stimulation to them. 

Neonatal Characteristics and Motlyer -^Infant Interaction during Feeding 
and Sti-mulation Situations / \ 1 

^' i ' / 

•The relationships among mothers and infants' bphaviors during the^ 
stimulation and the feeding situations and the infants' behaviors dur-/ ^ 
ing the neonatal assessment provide further information about behavior- 
al consistencies and inconsistencies. Because data from the stimulation 
situation has not been reported previously, means and standard deviations 
for raatemal behaviors are presented in Table 1 and those for infant be- 
haviors are presented in Table 2, , 

Table 3 presents the relationships between infant behavior during 
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the stin^ulation situation and relevant items on the Brazelton Neonatal 
Assessment Scale. A number of interesting relationships werfc noted. 

Infant state during the stimulation situation related consistently to 
all of the 9ricjitation items on the Brazelton scale as well as to alert- 
ness. These 'items have been previously found to cluster into the Res- 
ponsivity factor (Horowitz et al, Note 2; Osofsky ^ O'Counell, Note 3)- 
Infaril responsivily to all of the other slirulus il.oiii.s from the stimu- 
lation situation alsp related to the orientation itcoj (furirg the nco-*' 
natal assessment althou^jh not with quife as much consistency. There- 
fore, the inf ant who is highly repsonsive duritig the >asscssment is also 
highly responsive during the stimulation situation. Infant cuddliness 
during the stimulation situation related positively to infant cuddliness 
during the neonatal assessment and negatively to infant state, consol-\^ 
ability, peak of excitement, rapidity of buildup, and activity, '^or items 
which cluster to form the Reactivity factor on the Brazeldon sj:ale. In- 
fant state during the stimulation situ^ition related positively to infant 
activity during the neonatal assessment. These data in combination with 
the previously mentioned findings support the notion of consistency in 
infant style across situations in both responsivity and state. 

Table 4 presents the relationships among maternal and infant be- 
haviors during the stimulation situation.' One o# the striking c/onsisten- 
cies which should be noted is' that the better the mothers' presentation 
of the stimuli, the better the infants' responses to them. - For the pres- 
entation of each of the 5 stimuli (animate and inanimate auditory an2 

\ 

visual), there are significant relationships between materrial and infant 
behaviors. There are also within domain consistencies in that infent 
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who responds veil to the inaniirate auditory or visual stimulus also ^res- 
ponds well to ''the animate audi'tolry or visual stimulus • Wille the moth-- 
ers^ attcjspts to aid cuddling and use eye contact are negatively related 
to the cuddling behavior of the infant, maternal attempts to help cuddle 
her baby are consistently positively related to infant state. In genr-r- 
al, the overall ratings' of maternal sensitivity indicate that the more' 
sensitive mothers,^ in terms of technique, and, to a lesser exteat, per- 
sistence in pi^senting stimuli, have more responsive infants. This'Ve- 
lationship between overall maternal sensitivity and inf anfresponsivev^ 
ness held for the infants' responses tp the m.others' presentation of 
four out of the five stimuli* ^ . ^ ' , - . - ^ • 

' Tables 5 and 6 present data concerning cross-situational Consisten- 

V 

cies in maternalirand infant behaviors. Table 5 describes mate'rnal be-- 
haviors durlfi^g the feeding and stimulation situations. The most strik- 

- 1 

ing finding from this analysis is that mothers vHo were more attentive 
to their infants during feeding were also more sensitive in both their * ^ 
overall technique and persistence in presenting tTie stimuli during the 
stimulation situation, Tlie morB at^^ntive mothe^ also presented four 
out of five of the individual stimuli* (inanimate visual, animate visual, 
animate auditory, and animate visual and auditory) better* Obviously, 
the individual and overall ratings are not independent ^of each other. 
However, the cross-situational consistency in maternal behavior -is ndte-- 
worthy* * ^ 

Table 6 presents the relationships among infant behaviors during 
the two mother- infant interaction situations. Several consistencies in 
infant behavior ,are apparent across situations- The infants' predofni- 
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vnapt'&tate during feeding related positively to th^ infants' responsive- 
,ness fbllov7ing the presentation of four out of five of-' the stimuli pre- 
sensed difring the stimulation ^situation. Since th^^ghest predominant 
state during feeding was not • usually, crying berhavior, this finding in- • 
dicatXis that there ife consis^t6ncy in infai\t responsivity across situ^- 
tions. ^^iftT individual item consist-cndie^ in infant responsivity Recurred 
across the two situationis^ The infants ''response 4:o the inanimate aud- 
itory .stijflilus during the stimulation situation related significantly 
to visual^ amlitbry, and tactile responsivity during the feeding situa- 

tipn. Also, the infarihs' eye' contact with the mothers ^ durtng feeding re- 

t . * • . 

lated to the ij^fants' responsiveness to the five stimuli presentjed dur- 

ing the. stimulation si^tiatlon. 'Again, «this,, f;Lnding indicates that in- 

fants who 'were alert and responsive in one\situation were also alert and 
-responsive in the other situation- <One other interesting finding is that 
^cuddliness dyfing the stimulation s^qation related negatively to infant 

state during feeding • Infants who were in higher sj:ates i^ one situation 
were al^so in^hig^er states in oth^t situations and> GOhsequently , more 

difficult to QuSdle, . • * 

. \* ' » • . , 

\ Discussion . ^ 

^ The fiivJi s'froja th6 present study provid^i information about pat— ^ 
terns of interaction jand consistencies in behaviors in the early mother- 
infant rele'tioaship* It is clear that styles of '^mother-child interac- 
tlon a^^ established very 'early in the developing relationship and that 
both the infant andi the mother contribute t^^he patterning. The data 
also demonstrate that^onsistencies in, infant and maternal 'style are 
evident from the very beginning of the life' of the infant. The constan- 
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cy and predictability of* these patterns remain important, but, 'as yet, 
unanswered issues. Some preliminary data" based^^^n the current sample, 
Which may provide, re levant inf orraation-, will b^ available shortly frotn 
an pngoing short-te^ follow-up study*- 

' A-^ignif icant as>pect of the results .from the current -investigation 
is that they replicate the ^findings from an earlier study (Osofsky & 
Danzger, 1974). Although the present study was not denned primarily • 
^to replicate earlier 'work, the fa^ that the sane Treasures were used and 
that consistencies in behavior we/e found is potentially important,. The 
objgervational assessment measures used in the current investigation have 
not had wide applicability mincer rdfe^arch concerning the early pei^ent- 
infant relationship has only recently been initiated. The fact that sta 
bility has been demonstrated for the behaviors, being measured provides 
support for both the consistency of the behaviors and validity of the 



•measures. 



Several of the positive and interesting relationships found' between 
the perinatal variables and Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale should 
be mentioned. Length of labo*r seemed. to contribute to the infants being 
more unstable at birth with less ability to console themselves. Other 
in>^estiga*tors (Kraemer, Korner & Thomai^, 1972) have also reported that 
length of labor affeftts newborn behaviors. While this finding may be 
explained in several differelit way's, including the influence pf consti- 
tutiorial factors, another explanation may be that the experience o£ a 
l-onger, more difficult labor exposed the newborn to increased trauma 
which could^'l^if^, at least ^temporarily j, to' increased lability. 

On.e oth^r positive relationship that should be noted is that between 
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the 5 minute Apgar score and the Reactivity factor on the Br^elton 
scale. Infants*who scored higher right after birth on the Apg^r ,pere, 
also more reactive at 2-3 days during the*ne6natal assessment* Since 
infants with higher Apgar scores are generally more alert and active, 
this finding indicates n:hat there may be early consistency across these 
measures. ^ It is also significant to note that a uell established meas- 
ure such as the Apger relates in^a logical manner to a clustering of in- 
dividual Items forming a factor on this relatively nev; neonatal assess- 
ment measure. * ' . • 

An interesting issue brought to light from the findings' of the 

present study is the questioa of individual and g\^oup differences dur- 

*ing the nev^born period, at least for the measures included in this inves 

' . • * * 

tigation* Very few sex d^-f-f ereuces were found for tjhe /:urrent sample, 
whl/h supports da<:a from some earlier studies (Osofsky & Danzger, 1974; 
Horowitz, Note 2), However, 'other investigators, at least with slight- 
ly old^^ infants, have reported consistent and* significant'* sex differ- 
ences. (Moss, 1967; Lewis, 197^)* This discrepancy leaves open to quos- 
tiou wl>ether sex 'differences occur with consistency in* the neonatal per- 
iod or whether they become more apparent at a later age. In several re- 
cent studies, it has been shown that parents and other adults react dif- 
^ferently to male an4 female babies regard^less of their individual char- 
acferistics^ (Ruben et al, 1974; Condry & Condry, Note- 10; Will, Self & 
Datan, Note 11). Therefore, it is at least possible that although there 

r 

are cl6ar sex diffe;:encc5 in behavior at later ages,, these differences ' 
may be learned and not emerge, consistently in the newborn period. 

No significant effects of anaesthesia administered during laJbor . 
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« * 

were found for the neonatal assessn^ent items, which is contrary to data 
reported *by other investigatoris (Earnett, 1971; Bowes, Brackbill, Con- 
way- Steinschneider, 1970; Standley, Note 12). This discrepancy may 
be explained by the f^ct that, ill general, low levels of anaesthesia 
w6re used for the current sample. However, it also ^lighlighLs the need 
for more detailed assessments on these measures. * 

^ ^The lack of significant differences in interactive behaviors for ^ - 
mothers of children of different -parity (birth or^er) may not b3 explain 
ed so easily. Although- these findings are not consistent with* those re- 
ported by Thoman et al (1970) and those bftsed on more recent findings of 
Parke (Note 8), there may be .several reaeons^'for the discrepancy. The 
sample studied by Thoman et al (197Cf) was primarily white and mid41e cla 
Although portions of Parke's (Note 8) sample, are similar to the current 
' group, they may still- be somewhat different from a group, representing 

the clinic population of a large urban hospitaJL. It jnay be that these 

' " . * • . 

mothers have had a relatively, greater amount of experience with children 

< ~ ' ' ' 

and that, for this and dther reasons, "^he birth order of the child has a 

less significant effect ,upon maternal behavior for the current sample. 

, In discussing the ^^^^t^tmr datai from th^ two obse'rvational sit- 
uations and the neojnit^j^^ssesbraent, it is clear t*|iat^he^^er^ll pattern 
is one i?f consistency^ infar>t and maternal ^styles. ^ Uuring the feed-* 
ing sitniation and nfeonatal' a^s^ssment, tlij6*more responsive infants con- 



sistently demonstrated. ^ch behaviors , and had mothers who stimulated 
them to a greater extent. During the stimulation situation, -and the n^o-' 
sesement, ttfe highly responsive 'infants consistently demonstrated 
such behaviors and had mothers whose presentation of the stimuli was bet- 



n^lpal ^as 
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r, 

. tei^. Finally, the Qross-situational data also highlighted these c(3nsis- 

tencies. >k)thers who were nore attentive to their infants during feed- 

ing were also more sensitive^ in presenting the stimuli to them, Infants 

v:ho were alert and responsive in one situation were also alert and^es- 

• » 
ponsive in ^he other situation. It should be mentioned that the methods 

used to evaluate mother-infant interaction in , the present Wudy may have 
'contr:(buted to these findings of consistencies in behavior. Many of 
the maternal and infant behavibrs observed during the ne,onatal assess- 
ments /gnd feeding and stimulation situations were similar; only the sit- 
uations changed. Thus the method provided for independent assessments ' 
f ■ * * \ 

of similar behaviors in different situations, 

« < 

Although the findings from the present study are based on correla- 

tional analyses, the independent assessment of infant style during t^he 
* • 

neonatal assessment provides additional information that may be consis- 
tent with tentative directional interpretations. For example, signifi- 
cant relationships were noted between infant rjp^ponsivity during the neo- 
natal assessment and infant state during the stimulation situation. Thus 
there was considerable consistency of infant behaviors across situations 
including situations with and without their mothers present and interact- 
ing with them. More highly responsive infants also had mothers who did 
a better joi in presenting the stimuli to them* * These mothers may have , 
been more sensitive and may have affected their infants; however f con- 
sidering the cross-situation consistency of inf^ant behaviors, it is also 

V 

likely that these mothers may have been affected in their presentation 
by their- highly responsive infants who* looj^ed at them, listened to them 

' . % 

and were generally more r-esponsive. In other words, these mbre respon- 
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sive i^£anisuay have stipulated thfeir mothers- to'be more sensitive. 

Another area^ where several sets of dataWejid themselves to a dir- 
ectional interpretation is fn infant molding a^d'cuddling behavior and 
maternal atteapt^ to hbld-and cuddle tlieir infants.. During the. stimu- , 
lation situation, the mothers' attempts to aid cuddling and use eye.'con- 
. tac^ related negatively to their 'infants ' cuddling behavior." Mireover.' 

the higher the infants' st^te during several of the stimulus-p^esenta- 
< tions. the more the effort that was nez^ess^ry on the part of the moth-. 

ers to aid cuddling." -It is at least possibi^'^o reason that the laoth- 
•ers who had to'assist their- babies more to mold and cuddle/had consti- ' 
tutionally,.pr at least behavior ally, iess cuddly infants. ' 'The find- 
ing that infant cuddliness during th<? neonatal as'sessment rdlated neg- 
atively to infant stat'e and overall reactivity would lend support' to 
such an interpretation. The additional finding "that cuddliness during 
the,stiiaulatipn situation related negatively to infant state during " 
feedin^^ would .indicate that infants who were in higher "states in one sit- 
uatioi; were probably in hdfgher states in other, situations and^^ conse- 
quently, more difficult/tb cuddle. Such infant behaviors would be -like- ■ 
ly to affect parental /espouses over time, just as parental responses 
might be expected , go' affect their behaviors. 

^^On the basis qf, the- data from the current study, several kpiportant " 
conclusions .can be/^^m." First; bore research is necessary concerning 
individual and grU patter'Jis and' differences in newborn behavior in or^ ' ' 
der to gain a cl^i understanding of their effects' on the developing -in- 
teractive rela"tVo4hip. Second, consistent patterns of ,?other-inf ant • 
Interaction may/ |evelop from 'as early k 'period as the first few days -of 
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life. More studies are needed to detetermine the long term stability 
and predictability\^f such patterns. Third, it woqld seen likely that 
infants affect parefits jast as parents affect* infants from very^early 
in life. Therefore' it' is necessary to understand the d^svcloping rola- 
tidnship as an interactive one and to study the individual contribution 
of each partner to the interaction and how these factors affect the 
other's behaviors. More theoretical and empirical work .is needed to 
gain a better understanding of the directional con^poaents pf early par-^ 
ent-iiifant interaction and the subsequent effects 'of these components. 
Further; if there is a natural change in the^ consistent patterning or 
if intervention seems desirable in order to optimize the relationship, 
4t wo.uld be important to consider both 'the infants' and parents' contri- 
butions to the pxocess, ^ . ' : 
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Footnote 

Portions of this paper were presented at the biennial meeting of 
the Society for Research in Child •Developcent, Denver, April, 1975. 
The autho.c v/ishes to thank Barbara DanJ^ger, Deborah Spitz, and Karen 
Connors for help \nth the testing, interviev/ing, and observing for ' • 
. the present study; and Kathleen Gerrity and llargarct Gallagher for ' 
help v;ith the coding of the data. Special •apprectaXion is expressed 
to Dr. Edward J. O'Connell for consultation on design and for data an- y 
alysis. ' The research v/as supported in part by Grant No, 03-H-000-079- 
03-0, Maternal and Child* Health Service Mental Health Adninistration, 
y.S, Depajrtiiient of Health, Education, and We^lfare. Author's address: 
Department of Psychology, TempJe UnivcrsitJ', Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Table 1 



Distribution Statistics for Infant Behavior During the Stiiriulation Situation 



Infant Behavior 
Initial state 
Inf, state (rattle) 
Inf, R (rattle) 
Int. state (voice) 
Inf, R (voice) 
Inf, state (ball) 
Inf. R (ball) 
Inf. state (face) 
Inf. R^ (face) 
Inf. state (f. & v.) 
Inf. R (f .. & V.) 
Inf. cuddllness 



X" 
3.0145 
3.1560 
5.2231 
3.3910 
5.0566. 
3.2353 
3.2095- 
3.29&5 
5.4216 



ft. 



3^^4375 



■5.4.716 
3.1628 



. SD - 
0.0554 
"0.0589 
0.1077 
0.0846 
0.1960 
0.078^ 
0.2029' 
0.0807 
0.1819 
0.0991 
0.1964 
0.0711 
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, Table 2 \ . ^ ^ • , 

' . • ' - 

Distribution Statistics for Maternal Behavipr l5uring the Stimulation Situation, 



Katenaal Behavior • 



Vi^m^\i. (rattle) ■ 
Mat, beh, (voice) - 
^Mat. beh..(b4ld) 
Mat . bph. (f ac&) ' 
Mab.Jbeh. (f . .& V.) 
Cuddliness I (mov't) 
Cuddliness II -.(eye contact)^ ^ 
Cuddliness lll'/a|ding)'' • ' 
Sensitivity I (tec^hnique) 
Sensitivityirll (persisrtence) 



X . 
• f 

4.3538- 
3.8585 
2.8762 
" 3.6078 
3.4691 
2.7321 
2.5000 
2.2923 
2.6800 . 
2.6160 



SD 

0.070:; ' 

0.1149 
. 0.0992 . 
. 0^0894 
0.1041 
0.0512 

0.0591 
0.0720 
0.0759 
0.0707 
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